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2.. MEDIAEVAL THOUGHT ON NATIONALITY, THE STATE, PEACE
AND WAR
It is often assumed to-day that the Middle Ages knew no
nationality, though it would be more correct to say that the
mediaeval notion of it differed from the present one. Peoples
certainly felt affection for the native soil, for their clan, tribe and
old customs ; they showed pride in their small fatherland and its
prestige, hatred and prejudice against enemies ; but there was
little solidarity between the different ranks of a people, and no
idea of an unlimited loyalty to a national cause. Religion was
definitely regarded as superior to national sentiment, at least in
principle, though in the later Middle Ages there was a wide-
spread national movement against the abuses of Papacy. Aggres-
sive striving for expansion and domination was frequent, but it
had seldom an outspoken national tendency, and the aim was not
to impose the nationality of the conqueror on the vanquished
people. Neither was there much intolerance towards peaceful
foreigners merely because of their language or customs l and they
were often permitted to live in a separate community which
formed almost a state within the State. The language of the
State, the Church and the Universities was Latin. What
national sentiment existed was probably more spontaneous and
sincere than many manifestations of modern nationalism which
to a large extent is the product of artificial stimulation by
propaganda.
Political thought was primarily determined by the teachings
of the Church, and its fundamental attitude was expressed in the
words which in 1095 Pope Urban used in his great oration exhort-
ing the Christians to undertake a crusade : " Let no attachment
to your native soil be an impediment: because, in different points
of view, all the world is exile to the Christian, and all the world
his country." 2
This attitude implied two principles : the unity of Christianity
took precedence of the national. differences, and the spiritual
power of the Church was assumed to be superior to the temporal
power of governments. The true fatherland of the Christian was
1 Though commercial or financial causes sometimes led to fierce conflicts.
8 William of Malmesbury, Chronicle^ tr. Giles, 1911, p. 363. The chronicler
emphasizes that the text was taken from reliable sources. His own view probably
was not very different. In another place (p. 285) he tells how Edgar, an'Anglo-
Saxon of royal blood, who had escaped to the Continent, after unsuccessful resistance
to William the Conqueror, and was welcomed there with great honours, yet returned
to England ** For truly, the love of their country deceives some men to such a degree,
that nothing seems pleasant to them, unless they can breathe their native air." The
chronicler says that Edgar " was deluded by this silly desire ".